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For “ The Friend.” 
SCHOOLS IN EUROPE. 
(Continued from page 338.) 


“This account of the People’s Schools 
would be very imperfect, did I omit to men- 
tion one or two other classes among them, 
corresponding in grade with our town schools, 
or public high schools. These are the Real, 
and Burgher schools. 

“ The royal real school of Berlin,—the first 
in point of date,—was formed as early as 
1747, by Counsellor Hecker. The epithet 
‘ real,’ is used in contradistinction from ‘ learn- 
ed.’ At the time when this school was es- 
tablished, Latin and Greek were the exclusive 
objects of study in the learned schools, and the 
avowed purpose in founding this was, that 
f not mere words should be taught to the pu- 
pils, but realities,—explanations being made 
to them from models and plans, and of sub- 
jects calculated to be useful in after-life.’ 
The establishment of this class of schools 
was the commencement of a great educational 
reform. 

“ The special design of the Burgher school 
is to prepare young men to become citizens, 
—that is, to qualify them for the transaction 
of such municipal, or other public affairs as 
they may be called upon to perform. The 
man, whose duty it may be to build bridges, 
to construct drains, to lay out streets or roads, 
to erect public buildings, to pass ordinances 
for the establishment or regulation of the po- 
lice, and for the general administration of city 
or county affairs, should have some special 
preparation for duties so various and respon- 
sible; and the city which fails to educate 
those young men who are afterwards to per- 
form such duties in her behalf, will find, in the 
end, that their mistakes, mismanagement, and 
want of economy, will cost a hundred times 
more than the original outlay which would 
have qualified them for such offices. 

“The above classes of schools are also 
schools for the useful arts, manufactures and 
commerce. In some of them architecture, 

engineering, mining, &c., are taught ; and the 
course of studies is susceptible of being en- 
larged to any extent, until they become com- 
plete polytechnic institutions. 


«« I was so fortunate as to arrive at Cologne | tory, conducted principally in the French lan- 
pending an examination of its Burgher school. | guage. During the lesson, a boy was called to 
One day had already been spent, but I was|the blackboard, who traced down, in a dia- 
present on the morning of the second, before | gram-form, in a manner similar to the great 
the exercises commenced. A programme of | historical charts, to be found in Lavoisne’s 
the order of performances, accompanied by | Atlas, a regular succession of the English 
remarks and explanations on the course of | sovereigns, from the time of Edward III., to 
studies, and the methods of instruction, had | the present Queen. How valuable and per- 
been prepared for the use of examiners and | manent must history be when learned in this 
visiters. It consisted of twenty-four printed | way. 
folio pages,—a fact which shows the degree} “In this school, four languages, the Ger- 
of attention devoted to the subject. The|man, Dutch, French and English, were 
number and apparent standing and character | spoken promiscuously, by both teachers and 
of the visiters, ratified the inference which | pupils. 
one would naturally draw from such a fact.| ‘In many parts of the continent, evening 
From this programme it appeared that the | schools are kept, which are attended by ap- 
subjects of examination were religion, the | prentices and others. In these schools, all 
German language, the French, Latin, Eng- | branches of useful knowledge are taught. In 
lish, and Italian languages, history, geogra- | Paris, | have seen men forty or fifty years of 
phy, knowledge of nature, arithmetic and/age in attendance, and diligently studying 
geometry, drawing, calligraphy and singing, | the branches appropriate to their respective 
—in all thirteen branches. occupations, 

“T shall only speak of that part of the ex-| ‘*In some of the German states, the law 
amination which I heard. requires apprentices to attend school a cer- 

“ In arithmetic, after a little time had been | tain number of evenings in every week. 
spent in expounding the mere relations. of} “In most, if not in all the German cities 
numbers, the pupils gave an account of the| which [ visited, [ found Sunday schools in 
different weights and measures of the neigh- | active operation for secular instruction. 
bouring states; of the standard value of gold| “ In Prussia, Saxony, and some other of 
and silver, as determined by the laws of dif- | the German states, schools for further cultiva- 
ferent nations ; of the current coins of all the | tion, as they are called, peetmgectalond 
nations of Europe, and of the United States of | are rapidly increasing.” [These are designe 
North America. They were then required | for the further improvement of those, who, 
to change coins of one denomination and | having passed the period of boyhood, have en- 
country into those of another. After this, | tered upon the active walks of life.] 
they were examined in electro-magnetism,| ‘‘ Having brought to a close what I propose 
having apparatus on which to try experiments. | to say respecting the spirit, and the methods 





A class of boys, from thirteen to seventeen 
years of age, was then examined in the 


exercise in French, both teacher and pupils 
spoke in French, and during the exercise in 
English, both teacher and pupils spoke in 
English. These exercises consisted in trans- 
lations, parsing and general remarks. The 
teacher’s observations on the construction and 
genius of the English language would have 
done credit to a professor in one of our col- 
leges. A want of time, excluded examinations 
in Latin and Italian, but all that I saw and 
heard was performed so well as to create an 
assurance of ability to sustain an examination 
in any other branch set down in the pro- 
gramme. After this came declamation in 
three languages. In this exercise, I observed 
there was not a single gesticulation, nor any 
symptom of any internal impulse towards one. 
The lads took their station behind a table, 
which they seized with both hands and held 
steadfastly, until the close. 

“In a private school at Utrecht, composed 
of both sexes, I heard a lesson in English his- 
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French and English languages. During the} 


of instruction prevalent in the German schools, 
perhaps it may not be wholly useless to others, 
who may make a similar tour of exploration, 
\if I add, that after leaving the north of Prus- 
|sia, and the kingdom of Saxony, [ observed a 
islight falling off,—a declension in the tone 
and conduct of the schools. This, however, 
was slight, until I approached the Rhine. 
| But here, in the Grand Duchy of Nassau, of 
| Hesse Darmstadt, of Baden ; and in the cities 
of Coblentz, Cologne and Dusseldorf,—al- 
though the same general system was every 
where in operation, yet its body was not ani- 
|mated and informed by so active and zealous 
}a soul. 

| The above view of the condition, and of 
| the degree of influence exerted upon the na- 
tional character, by the Prussian schools, 
would be incomplete without a few general 
remarks. 

“The question is sometimes asked, why, 
with such a wide extended and energetic ma- 
chinery for public instruction, the Prussians, 
as a people, do not rise more rapidly in the 
scale of civilization ; why the mechanical and 
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barbarous condition; why the people are so 
sluggish and unenterprising in their charac- 
ter; and, finally, why certain national vices 
are not yet extirpated. 

** These questions may be readily answer- 
ed. First. It is a great defect in the Peo- 
ple’s Schools of Prussia, that the children 
Jeave them at so early an age. At fourteen, 
when the mind, by blending its own reflections 
with the instructions of an accomplished 
teacher, is perhaps in the very best state for 
making rapid advances, the child is withdrawn 
from school, and his progress suddenly arrest- 
ed. The subsequent instruction of the even- 
ing school, and the Sunday school, reaches 
but a small part of the rural population. 

“ Secondly. There is a great dearth of| 
suitable books for the reading of the older| 
children or younger men. Notwithstanding the 
multitude of publications sent forth annually 
from the prolific German brain, but very few | 
of them are adapted to the youthful mind ;| 








useful arts femain among them insuch a = them to his own; but this monarch 


may win a purer and a nobler fame,—not by 
the captives or the domain which he shall 
take, by conquest or spoliation, from the na- 
tions around him, but by the example and the 
enlightenment which he shall be instrumental 
in giving both to contemporaries and to pos- 
lerity.” 
(To be continued.) 


From Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 
LIFE IN SHETLAND. 
(Continued from page 340.) 


It was yet the morning twilight, when a 
messenger was sent to the proprietor of the 
land lying around the bay, to inform him that 
a shoal of whales were lying in the narrow 
sound leading into it. Not long did the laird 
indulge in sloth after this summons; in a very 
few minutes he was up and dressed, issuing 
orders all the while he performed his hasty 
toilet, and sending messengers to his tenants, 


and that great instrumentality for operating | desiring them to hasten to put themselves un- 


in every place, however secluded or remote, 
and for elevating every individual, however 
indigent or obscure,—The District School 
Library,—has hardly yet been heard of in the 
kingdom. Hence there is a failure of men- 
tal nutriment on which the common people 
can thrive. 

“ Thirdly. But the most potent reason for 
Prussian backwardness and incompetency is 
this ;—when the children come out from the 
school, they have little use for the faculties 
that have been developed, or for the knowledge 
that has been acquired. Their resources are 
not brought into demand ; their powers are 
not roused and brought into exercise.” [This 
is attributable to the nature of their govero- 
ment which depresses individual enterprise 
and activity, and plans, and directs every 


der his direction at the scene of action. In 
an incredibly short space of time, many boats 
were gathered, and filled with men and boys 
armed with weapons, and instruments of noise 
as well as murder. Happy was he who could 
boast the possession of some rusty ancestral 
sword or cutlass, or a harpoon acquired in 
some Greenland voyage; and in absence of, 
or addition to all these, the boats were loaded 
with stones of all sizes, hastily gathered from 


and dangerous efforts to break the barrier of 
boats that opposed their return to the ocean. 
Thus passed many hours, during which the 
hunters had enough to do to keep thernselves 
in safety, and prevent their prize from esca- 
ping. ‘The boats were tossed by the motion 
of the whales in the water, as if it were agi- 
tated by a storm; the short day drew to its 
close; the afternoon twilight came; but 
though the sun’s beams had been hidden 
through the day, a slight breeze was now 
scattering the low clouds, to make way for the 
bright rising of the full moon; the wearied 
and anxious pursuers (many of whom had, in 
their eager haste, left their homes without 
breakfast) were now making up their minds 
to keep watch over their restless prey even 
through the night; so the laird, having sent 
on shore for refreshments, rested from his ex- 
ertions, to snatch a hasty repast, and refresh 
his boatmen. While he was thus engaged, 
the herd of whales once again united, and 
after a short interval of repdse, suddenly 
made a simultaneous movement towards the 
shore. At this joyful sight, and the appa- 
rently near triumphant termination of their 
day’s toil, hunger and fatigue were forgotten, 
and all were again engaged with oars, and 
voices, stones and fiddles, in contributing to 
the wished-for result ; when the leader of the 


| herd, a large and powerful male, feeling the 


water shallowing, turned back, apparently re- 
solved to make one desperate attempt for 
freedom and safety. His companions follow- 


the beech at starting. The laird was provided | ed, taking their way with the swiftness of 
with a heavy gun, loaded with two balls, a/ lightning along the shore, seeking an outlet, 
weapon which had been fatal to the lives of) which undoubtedly they would soon have 


many seals and otters. The boats proceeded 
singly, and in silence, the men straining every 
nerve, in suppressed but bursting eagerness, in 
order to get between the whales and the ex- 
panse of the ocean. When all were collected 


thing, even to the laying out of a road, or the in a close phalanx—to which boats from 


building of a bridge, without taking counsel 


neighbouring shores, and Jairds from adjacent 


\gling for release. 


found, from the position of the boats and the 
breadth of the bay; but at this moment of 
breathless suspense, the laird, whose power- 
fully-manned boat lay nearest to the direction 
the whales were taking, sped like an arrow 
to meet the poor prisoners thus gallantly strug- 
Vain struggle! When 


with the people.] ‘ Besides, it was not until| islands, were each moment gathering—the within a few yards, the laird raised his uner- 
the beginning of the present century, that the |chase commenced in earnest. Every voice | ring gun, and fired at the leader of the herd. 
Prussian peasantry were emancipated from a| was raised in shouts and wild cries; showers | Stunned and blinded, the poor animal turned 


condition of absolute vassalage. Who could 
expect that the spirit of a nation, which cen- 
turies of despotism had benumbed and stu- 
pified, could at once resume its pristine vigour 
and elasticity ? 

“ Some suspicions are entertained that the 
present sovereign is adverse to that mighty 
intellectual movement which is now so honour- 
ably distinguishing Prussia from most of the 
nations in Europe. Alike for the fame of the 
king, and the welfare of humanity, it is to be 
hoped that these suspicions are groundless. 
He has the power of gaining as enviable and 
lasting a renown as any sovereign who ever 
sat upon an earthly throne. The opportunity 
is before him, the materials are in his hands. 
He can liberalize the institutions of his peo- 
ple, elevate their condition, and continue to 
enlighten their minds, until they shall become 
a luminary in the heart of Europe, shedding 
its benignant beams upon surrounding nations. 
One of his ancestors has been surnamed ‘ the 
Great,’ because he aggrandized his country in 
war,—because he ravished the population, 
and seized the territory of other nations, and 


of stones were flung by every hand not em- 


| ployed with oars; kettles and saucepans were | 
| rattled, and various violins tuned, not so much | below the proprietor’s dwelling. 
|herd of two hundred blindly followed, as is 


|to harmony, as to discord; all combined 
making a chaos of sounds, intended to confuse 
the timid group, who were seen floundering in 
alarm till the water was like a boiling caul- 
dron. 
till they were driven fairly past the narrow 
sound or entrance, and into the bay; but here 
the prospect widening, it became rather a dif- 





from the direction of safety, and despairing- 
ly, or unwittingly, ran directly on shore, just 
The whole 


their invariable habit. The hunters, of course, 
rushed after them, and as the boats touched 


| the ground, the men jumped to their waists in 
The whales were thus slowly followed | water, in the midst of their helpless prey, who 


were despatched with knives and harpoons, 
without mercy, till all appeared wading in 
blood rather than water. The laird’s facto- 


ficult matter to persuade the inhabitants of|tum was a man of extraordinary strer. zth and 


the deep that it would be best for them to run 
on shore. Boats continued to push from the 
land, terrifying still more, and scattering the 
herd ; and strangers were not found willing to 
place themselves under due direction and ge- 
neralship. The shoal separated in two divi- 
sions, and the hunters, in their eagerness, be- 
came less and less amenable to discipline, so 
that an unsuccessful termination of the adven- 
ture was greatly to be dreaded. The laird 
and his first lieutenant and factotum became 
entirely hoarse with bawling, and the poor 


stature, and, armed with a powerful family 
sword of his master’s, stabbed and cut by the 
moonlight, till his athletic arm dropped from 
weariness, his whole person dripping with the 
blood of the slaughtered whales, and his 
brain fairly delirious with excitement and ex- 
ertion. Ere midnight the whole herd lay 
dead on the beach, those which had been 
killed in the water being dragged above the 
flood-mark. 

Next morning, the laird and the assessors 
of the booty met in solemn conclave, while an 


persecuted whales made several desperate | eager and noisy, though respectful multitude, 
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were gathered around the bodies of the slain. 
In such cases the capture is divided into three 
parts. One part belongs to the admiral as 
crown dues, another to the proprietor of the 
shore on which the whales are stranded, while 
the third is divided among those who have 
assisted in the chase. But the admiral now, 
I believe, waives his right in favour of the 
captors. On the occasion I have been allu- 
ded to, the division was first effected justly ; 
and to the satisfaction of all, and then com- 
menced the operation of flenching, or cutting 
off the blubber, which is the only part of 
this species of whale here considered of any 
use. 

Some of the participators chose to carry 
away their own shares, while ov... ware 
happy if their landlord would take theirs, the 
value to be placed to their credit against rent- 
day. I have mentioned that the flesh of the 
ca’ing whale is eaten by the natives of the 
Faroe islands. It is not necessity that com- 
pels them to this; for they have abundance of 
other sorts of animal food—sheep, wild-fowl 
in profusion, and their superfluous foals, which 
last are said to be palatable food—but the 
whale’s flesh is considered to be nutritious, 
and is much to their liking. Having heard of 
this custom, I resolved to taste the flesh of 
one of the above mentioned whales. A young 
one was selected, from which some steaks 
were cut, and, without any other preparation, 
broiled. The flesh looked and tasted exactly 
like beef; rather coarser, than our delicate 
Shetland beef, indeed, but with no peculiar 
flavour or odour to distinguish it from ox flesh, 





or betray its origin. Prejudice was found the | 


only drawback; for several persons—men, 
women, and children—partook of it with 
relish, who did not know it to be other than 
beef; yet no sooner were most of thom jn. 
formed of what their repast consisted, than 
no persuasions could induce them to finish 
what remained ; so much are we the creatures 
of early prejudice aod prepossession. It is 
not more than fifty years since the flesh of the 
seal was eagerly eaten by the Shetlanders, as 
it still is by the Faroese and Greenlanders. I 
have tasted it too, and found it much the 
same, but still more delicate than the whale’s. 


Could the prejudice against whale’s flesh be 


overcome, what a welcome supply of food 
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when it grounded, and lay like an island till lows, and freedom. When impatient for food, 
it was fleached. It was eighty feet long. A her cry was precisely like that of a child; 
six-oared boat could row into its mouth, and when disturbed or irritated, it was the short 
. nee a ladder to climb on its back.|howl of a dog. Her gait on land was awk- 
nother individual of this species had more | ward, and apparently uneasy, as she was al- 
lately run into a narrow creek, in which it ways anxious to be carried the few hundred 
could not turn to get out, and was therefore! yards’ distance to the water; and there, in- 
ac without risk or much trouble, and deed, her motions were all grace and ease ; 
yielded a noble recompense. \diving for amusement, or after the pieces of 
I have already described the seal as one of fish which were thrown to her, or else pre- 
the animals occasionally domesticated by the senting an air of the haughtiest and most dig- 
solitary-living gentry of Shetland. Our seas |nified defiance to the Newfoundland dog, who, 
once abounded more in seals than they do on his part, anxious as he ever was to encoun- 
now ; not that we have steam-boats fizzing ter a wounded seal, dared not too familiarly or 
and fussing into every creek and harbour, dis- nearly approach the ferocious glance of that 
turbing these timid and harmless denizens of expressive countenance. 
or egret het, light being a great desidera-| It appears that diving is necessary for the 
mercilessly bent ent debe Reals, have been health of these animals. They usually remain 
of the oil they yield, which is well known to under"wWhtt minutes fo a quarter of an hour 
be the finest of all for the lamp. There are venoid ; and with this condition their BME 
only two species known here, and the distinc-| appears formed most to agree. It is imagined 
tion between them is very strongly marked.|to be this condition of the blood that gives 
The one is phoca barbata, seven to ten feet rise to the powerful odour of coal-tar, or car- 
long. The female is so different in colour, buretted hydrogen gas, emitted from their 
and appearance, as to be recognized at once bodies both dead and alive. I have observed 
when only the head is above water, even by it to be more powerful from this animal when 
the fishermen, and thus it has been mistaken angry, or just after returning from her daily 
and figured by naturalists as a different spe-| visit to her native element. Our sealchie 
cies, under the name of gray seal and gry-|lived with us for six months, and grew to the 
phus, These are monogamous, each pair re-|size of above seven feet. She was then per- 
siding in a cave by themselves. The other! mitted to go at large on the sea; but on being 
species is the phoca vitulina, never above six called, though at a considerable distance, she 
feet in length ; male and female nearly alike ;| would immediately answer in the plaintive 
gregarious, or congregating in flocks of from sound, expressive of pleasure and recognition ; 
six to fifty, or more. Both species bring forth | and on returning to the house, we would soon 
but one ata time. The young of the former find her to swim to land, and patiently wait on 
is carefully nursed, and fed in its native ca-| the beach for her carriage; or else, if called 
vern, till it has cast its first hair, which it} and encouraged, make her ungainly way over 
does in about six weeks; while the young of stones, grass, and gravel walks, to the lodge 
the latter takes the water from its birth, and | appointed for her. She was thus amusing 


SWIMS @NG Uiree 24 searly the game facilit 
as its parents. We have ve game faci ity| herself on the sea one day, when a sudden 


oe tam af e on, aud we vubso d 
tempted to rear the cubs of both species, but | or two wild Seale Oh ineetmancs oe 


| unsuccessfully, except in the case of the one|ming about her; the clouds thickened, the 
| formerly alluded to. She was captured in ajsnow drifted from the land, and we never saw 
| dangerous and almost inaccessible cave, after | our interesting protegée again, though a boat 
‘a severe struggle, when a few weeks old.| was instantly sent in search of her. We con- 


From her having acquired vigour by the ordi-|jectured that she had been attracted round a 
nary nursing of the mother, she was easily) point of the land by the wild ones during the 
fed on fish, (of which she devoured an in-|thickness of the weather; for next day, our 


‘eredible quantity,) and grew very rapidly ;| favourite found her way into a neighbouring 


would the carcasses prove, which are now left | but, on the other hand, she never lost alto-|inlet, not to be welcomed and regaled with 


to rot on the beaches, or else to sink in the| gether her native ferocity, nor would suffer| warm milk, as she had been accustomed, but, 


sea, while the natives of Faroe never suffer| herself to be touched, or even too nearly ap- 
from famine, as the Shetlanders have done for| proached, by any but the individual who had 
a succession of years, from failure of their| her peculiarly in charge ; and strange to say, 
crops and fishing. A more extraordinary | with that person she was, from the first, con- 
prejudice of the Shetlanders leads them obsti-|fiding and gentle. After a while, however, 


nately to refuse as food all sorts of shell-fish,|she became much more domestic, traversing 


when she confidently approached the dwelling 
of man, only to be knocked on the head, and 
eagerly despatched, (we hope thoughtlessly, 
\though she was well known in the island,) for 
the sake of her skin and blubber. Poor Fin- 
na! long wast thou regretted, and bitterly was 








even in the extremity of distress from want.|the house, appareatly seeking society or ca-|thy cruel fate lamented. 


Lobsters and crabs, of large size and fine 
quality, as well as many of the smaller crus- 
tacea, no Shetland peasant or fisherman will 
ever taste ; and when others do, they look on 


with loathing and abhorrence. 


Occasionally a large Greenland whale, or 


finner, has been stranded and killed amon 
the Shetland islands. * * 


A very large one was embayed in a narrow 
sound, above twenty years ago, and having 
been killed, was towed into the nearest bay, 


ressing language, of which she seemed ex- 
ceedingly sensible. The unreclaimable wild- 

ness of her nature was then only perceivable _— 

in the piercing glance and strikingly intelli-| Cheap Postage in England.—Professor E. 
gent expression of her large and beautiful} Wright, now on a visit to England, has the 
eyes. Her voice was singularly expressive, | following remarks on cheap postage in one 
and of various modulation. Plaintively pleas-|of his letters published in the Boston Chroni- 
ing and prolonged were the notes when sing-|cle :-— 

ing her own lullaby, or, perhaps, one might| ‘“ You may send a letter of no matter how 
fancy, (we often did,) that she pensively|many pieces of paper, or containing, no mat- 
mourned for her native haunts of rocks, bil-|ter what dry substance, if it does not weigh 


(To be concluded.) 


™ 


over half an ounce, to any part of the oy long a 
dom for a penny or two cents; if it weighs|foot on Irish soll. : 
less than & sedi four cents, and so on. | Belfast to Carrickfergus, the road is bordered 
It sets all | by lines of country-seats and gardens ; but the | 


This has wonderful consequences. 
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On the whole way from 





i ther did not lend | 
the people to corresponding, resuscitates old | gloomy and tempestuous wea | Bag tege 
friendships creates Sig sah facilitates all}that embellishment to the petty beauty of | formations, are found rea eae 
these human creations, that it did to the wild | curious, picturesque, and dt 


manner of traffic, and pays the government a 
clear profit of $3,000,000 per annum! It may 
be called the grand civilizer and universal 
educator of the people. The poorest girl that 
can express her idea by pot-hooks, now cor- 
responds with her poor parents while out at 
service ; and if she wishes to remit them a few 
shillings of her earnings, she has only to pay 
three peace, or six cents, at the post-office for 
& money order, and inclose it in her letter, 
and the government then becomes not only 
the bearer, but the insurer of the money. It 
cannot be jp 16"get it as if it were handed 
over in silver. The convenience of this ar- 
rangement for making little purchases, col- 
lecting little debts, &c., must be felt to be 
understood.” 


From Kohl's Ireland. 


North-east Coast of Ireland, and Giants’ 
Causeway. 


The weather was very bad on the morning 
when I set out for Carrickfergus, on the out- 
side of the stage-coach. A tremendous wind 


was blowing from the north, and a storm of | convenience of a two-horsed car. 


rain and hail rattled down upon us. It was 
the first day since my arrival, that the Irish 
all allowed the weather to be really bad. 
Every body who had bade us good-morning 
as we passed, added to his greeting the Irish 
phrase-——“ A wild day to-day !” Toside our 
coach, we had no ballast, excepting four young 
ladies, who filled up indeed the narrow space 
allowed in English stage-coaches for inside 
Pacgut tO maintain a balance, amid the fury 
of the storm. We, outside, therefore, who 
were of course most thoroughly aware of the 
power of the storm, dreaded each moment the 
overturn of the top-héavy coach, and huddled 
close together, covering our heads with our 
cloaks, in order to feel the cutting wind the 
less, The autumn-leaves flew about in whirl- 
ing eddies; the trees on the sea-shore bowed 
down like reeds before the wind ; the sea-gulls 
screamed as they fluttered landwards; the 
fish sought for shelter in the quieter depths of 
the sea; the boats and skiffls rocked wildly 
about on the shore ; in short, the weather was 
just of that tempestuous kind, which I would 
have chosen for secing the far-famed Giant’s 
Causeway, and the whole of that wild and pie- 
turesque coast which bounds the north-east of 
Ireland. A storm occasions many interest- 
ing spectacles on this coast, and harmonizes 
well with the wild works of the Irish giants. 
Our course first led us round Lough Bel- 

fast. The Irish give the name of Lough, not 

only to inland lakes, but to gulfs or inlets of 
the sea, such as Lough Belfast, Lough Strang- 

ford, Lough Swilly, and others. Lough Bel- 

fast is sometimes called Lough Carrickfergus, 

after the old Irish city of that name, which is 

one of the most ancient in Ireland, and flour- 


works of the giants, to which we were hast- 


} 


fast capitalists had so ingeniously spun from 
the flax of Ulstur. 
Near Carrickfergus, close to the brink of 


oe 
sa large old castio wt: 
Seen we », «= #8 garrisoned by two 
sti 


town of Banger, the Belfast Lough, and the 
dreary waste of waters beyond, must be most 
beautiful, in weather permitting its enjoy- 
ment. The walls of the castle are at the 
same time clothed in fresh green ivy, and 
washed by the white foam of the waves, as 
they break at its feet. Belfast Lough is the 





before a Englishman had ever set | 


‘us to keep our eyes shut, we may be said to similar strata. 
have derived no pleasure from the sight of all |1 | +. 
the Senentele. heated cottages, and | jects its white cliffs as proudly into the ocean, 
parks, which the speculative industry of Bel- | 


foveal oe © ; 
stilt obfites of soldiers. ‘The situation is very | aisles or avenues of thick and lofty columns; 
picturesque, and the view over the coast, the|and in others, yawns open in deep black 





miles, and the stretch of coast along which 
both materials present themselves to the eye, 
is about sixty miles long, from Lough Belfast 
to Lough Foyle. Along this whole district 
the white chalk rocks, and the black basaltic 


Sometimes the chalky mass lies in regolar 


ening; indeed, as the hail generally obliged | strata, and the basalt is poured over it In a 
5 


Elsewhere the limestone has 
remained untouched by the basalt, and pro- 


as once into the glowing furnace of the vol- 
canic liquids. Here and there, however, they 
vanish under the surface of the sea, and the 
‘basalt reare iteclf above them, sometimes in 
;egular columns, and sometimes in irregular 
masses. In some places the basalt forms long 


chasms and caves; in others, projects bold 
precipices over the raging waves, or breaks 


jap into sharp fragments, forming little rocks, 


and precipitous islands, Elsewhere the lime- 
| stone and basalt seem to have struggled with 
| one another for supremacy, and their colours 
jand materials seem mixed together in inex- 


principal Janding-place for the whole North of | tricable confusion. 


Ireland. 

The Belfast stage-coach only goes as far as 
Carrickfergus. From that town to the little 
village of Larne, we availed ourselves of the 
From that 
place the traveller either provides himself 
with farther conveyance, or joins her majes- 
ty’s mail-bags, which drive farther northward 
upon a one-horsed car. Lough Larne, a little 
bay, protected by hills on the landside, and 
having only a very narrow opening towards 
the sea, was covered with small skiffs and 
fishing-boats, which had sought shelter im she 


; haw *&-- soe storm that raged out at 
Little bay whole swarms of sea-birds, which 


seemed likewise to be seeking shelter, flutter- 
ed screaming among them. 
Larne is a quiet little town, in no way dis- 
tinguished from others of its class, in the 
North of Ireland. From Larne the coast be- 
gins to assume its wild and picturesque aspect, 
| and at this place I joined her majesty’s mail- 
bags, which travelled with very little dignity, 
in a low two-wheeled car, drawn by one horse. 
| could not help contrasting in my mind’s 
| eye this unpretending little equipage, with the 
luxurious and imposing four-horsed mail- 
coaches of England. 

All the land lying between the sea, Lough 
Belfast, Lough Neagh, and the river Bann, is 
called the county of Antrim. This country 
so rich in natural wonders, is covered all over 
with a great stratum of limestone. Over this 
limestone volcanic masses of later formation 
have been deposited, which have greatly al- 
tered the shape and composition of the origi- 
nal stratum, and have not only covered it, but 
here and there have pushed it away, and scat- 
tered it in fragments around. The chalk 
limestone is as white as snow, when found on 
the surface, and volcanic masses being mostly 
basalt, are nearly black, wherever they are 
exposed to the eye. The circumference of 


this basalt and limestone district is about 120 





These effects and appearances can of course 
only be observed on the sides of the rocks 
which line the sea-coast ; for inland, the whole 
is covered with earth and vegetation. Here 
and there the land rises into high points, 
some of which are nearly two thousand feet 
high; and here and there it sinks, forming 
valleys which extend along to the sea, and 
break the high rocky line of the coast. On 
the sides of these valleys, which seem to have 
been caused by sudden yawnings and openings 
of the earth, the naked basalt and limestone 
sucks rise abruptly to a great height. The 
rich cultivation of these valleys, the pictu- 
resque rocks which wall them in, the water- 
falls which dash down their sides, and the 
wide expanse of ocean which stretches away 
at the entrance, all these beauties give a 
charm to these wild valleys which must make 
some of them very attractive residences. The 
coast itself is very steep and precipitous, ex- 
cept where these valleys stretch down to the 
sea-side. Many rocks and headlands are from 
one to two thousand feet in height, but their 
usual elevation varies from six hundred to one 
thousand feet. 

Beyond Larne we reached Glenarm, one of 
the valleys above described, which is followed 
by the valleys of Glenariff and Cushendun. 
Formerly a narrow and difficult way called 
“the path,” alone conducted the traveller 
along this coast; but lately a very fine road 
has been cut along it, called the Antrim Coast 
road. The making of a flat, straight road 
through a wild coast like that which I have 
described, must, it may well be imagined, 
have presented no ordinary difficulties and 
obstacles. Any one who travels along the 
Antrim coast road may see that neither pow- 
der, pick-axe, nor labour has been spared. 
The English, defying basalt and the giants, 
have cut straight through every thing that 


came in their way, and have left to posterity 
a work of enterprise and ingenuity for which 
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future generations will long be thankful. In| of the great wave, dashed down the sides of are faithful and obedient, diligent and watch- 
soine places immense masses of basalt have'the rocks, formed momentary waterfalls,|ful. Asin the counsel of God ye continually 
boner though mere improvisations, were | stand, to you shall the sun of righteousness 
‘often more beautiful while they lasted, than | arise with healing in his wings,—and the day 


been cut through from top to bottom; in 
others, great holes and chasms have been 
filled up. Particular difficulties were present- 
ed by those parts of the road upon which large 
masses of limestone were apt to roll down 
from the slippery rocks above. “ Boulders,” 
or boulder-stones, “ is the name applied by the 
English to these loose fragments of stone. 
Many of them still break away, from time to 


4 } 
many a far-famed little cataract in the county 


| of Wicklow. ‘Thousands and thousands of 
/such mighty waves marched thus, hand in| 
j hand, up to the coast, and broke thus wildly, 
‘one after another, like the scattering sparks 
‘of bursting rockets, forming a spectacle fan. | 
| tastic and picturesque, though only momenta- | 


time, from the sides of the rocks, loosened by | ry in its endurance. 


the gradual influence of time and weather. 
Others, long since broken, lie about in large 
fragments on the rock, or stick to the loam 
which here and there covers the rock, and, 
after a long continuance of wet weather, they 


come tumbling down the sides. At these | No action will conduce to our everlasting happiness, that is 


places it was necessary to shelter the road by 
a kind of arched roof, over which the boul- 
der-stones could roll harmlessly away, or to 
erect a solid wall of rock at the side of the 
road, to stop the boulder-stones when they 
rolled down. Those boulders, which have 
long since rolled down from the sides, form 
here and there a dam along the coast against 
the inroads of the sea. 

Such was the coast, and such the road, 
along which our car drove away through the 
storm, with its mail-bags and other contents. 
Near Larne, the little peninsula, Magee, a 
volcanic formation of basalt, bends round the 
entrance of the Lough. Along the whole 


eastern coast of this peninsula rise pillars of 


basalt ranged in regular succession for four 
or five miles. These columns are called “* The 
Gobbins,” and this basaltic peninsula, which 
is a mile and a half wide, and six or seven 
miles tong, is,in my opinion, a far more really 
gigantic work than the Giants’ Causeway 
itself. The latter is, in fact, a mere toy com- 
pared to it; but because the surface of the 
peninsula is covered with vegetation, and the 
pavement of the basaltic columns is thus con- 
cealed, the far less colossal structure has ac- 
quired the greater fame. 

The point next in interest is the precipice 
of Ballygally Head, which advances boldly 
and majestically into the sea, and is composed 
of an immense number of irregular basaltic 
masses, 
this precipice, and as we still kept close to 
the edge of the sea-shore, the stormy heaving 
of the white-crested billows, and the furious 
working of the tempest, offered an animating 
spectacle to my eyes. Against the huge boul- 
der-stones which lay scattered about on the 
shore, the mighty waves broke incessantly in 
the maddest and most diversified manner. 
Roaring and foaming they advanced like 
living mountains, and swept proudly on until 
all at once they dashed against the boulder- 
stones, and were shattered to pieces like ship- 
wrecked vessels. 
tains, clear and green as crystal, bounded up 
fiercely against the rocks, and then, with a 
wild hollow crash, broke into hundreds of lit- 
tle streams which ran busily about among 
the boulder stones, until they found their way 
back to their native sea. ‘Twenty white- 
crested waterspouts heaved up their snowy 
heads at once from the deep, and single arms 


The road winds round the foot of 


The majestic water-moun- | ; 


(To be continued.) 
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{ 
| not the offspring of a heartfelt conviction of duty. Mere 

| outside imitations of the best actions of the best men, will | 


never advance the instator one step nearer heaven. | 


JOHN AND MARGARET LYNAM. 
(Continued from page 341.) | 


Margaret having returned from her travels | 


\in the South of England to Whitehaven, was | 
engaged to write several epistles to Friends. | 
|The first was addressed to “ those who -for- | 
\merly were tender, but have come to loss) 
\through disobedience.” She exhorts them to} 
keep low in the fear of God, to bow to the} 


Lord's judgments, that so his Witness may be | 


awakened in them, which testifies against all | 
fleshly liberty. She tells them that that was) 
a day wherein the Lord was gathering his) 
chosen ones, and redeeming them out of the | 
| ways, fashions and customs of the world, into | 
ja holy conversation and unspotted life. She | 
warns them to prize the visitations of the 
Lord, which would renew the spiritual life in 
them, lest they should perish forever. Her 
second epistle was to faithful Friends gener- 
ally “in the South of England.” 

“ Dear Friends:—Who are of the seed of 
Abraham,—who are God’s husbandry ,—elect 
and precious,—chosen and beloved. Ye who| 
have tasted of the endless love of God,—have | 
been partakers of his death and sufferings, and 
of his life and resurrection also. Dwell in the 
living power,—that in the simplicity and inno- | 
cency of Jesus ye may all be preserved to the | 
end. By the operation of this power the 
jearthly will be daily brought under, and that | 
which is blessed of God will be raised up and 
bear rule. Then the living plant of the Lord | 


| 





will grow and bring forth fruit abundantly to} 
|his praise. It is the living can glorify the| 
| Lord, the dead praise him not. 

“ So dear friends dwell in the Life, that ye| 
may be a sweet savour of the Lord,—walking 





worthy of his love,—that he may delight in| 
you, and abide with you forever. The Lord 


of life and power be your strength, and keep 
you pure and unspotted, in unity with his Holy 
Spirit, and in peace and love one with an-| 
other. 
Marcaret Rince. 

“ From Whitehaven, 1660.” 

Her third epistle from Whitehaven was to 
Friends at Alton, in Hampshire. 

“ Dear Friends, Brethren and Sisters in 
the Truth :—My love reacheth to you all who 


of his love shall break forth brighter and 


brighter. For with the lilies he doth feed, 
until the day break, and the shadows flee 
away. Every one of you abide in his place, 


that your strength may daily be renewed, and 
ye receive of the living virtue and life, that 
flows from the root unto all who abide in the 
Vine. ‘This causeth the branches to grow, 
and to bring forth pleasant fruit, and goodly 
to behold, in which the Lord delighteth, and 
by which his name is glorified. All who are 
faithful and obedient to the measure of grace 
committed to them, shall enter into their 
Heavenly Father’s joy, and into his rest. 
Blessed are ye who are willing to sell all to 
purchase the pearl,—ye know in measure the 
worth of it. 

“If ought in any of you separates from the 
life of God, wait on him that ye may receive 
power to do his will. In doing this ye shall 
witness peace and joy, and the partition wall 
will be broken down, the veil rent, and your 
darkness shall pass away. ‘ 

“Ye who have known the power of the 
Lord, by which your minds have been chang- 
ed, and through which ye have passed from 
death unto life, go on in the strength of the 
Lord. Wait upon him in that which quiets 
and stays the mind, that ye may partake of 
the still waters of Shiloh, which refresh the 
plant of the Lord, and causeth it to grow. 

“The blessing and increase of the Lord be 
upon you forever. Amen. 


Marcaret Riper.” 
Margaret Ridge continued faithfully labour- 


ing as a minister. About the close of 1660, 
or the beginning of 1661, she was taken from 


| meeting in Westmoreland, and imprisoned in 


Appleby gaol for three months. 

In the Eleventh month, 1660, the deputy- 
lieutenant of that county issued orders to the 
constables, that after the eleventh of that 
month, no large meetings of “ Quakers, sec- 
taries, or other disaffected persons,” would be 
allowed on any pretence whatever. Asa con- 
sequence of this order, the meetings of Friends 
were much disturbed, and many taken there- 
from to prison. At Appleby goal, where M. 
R. was, there were fifty-two confined, and 
sixty-four at Kendal. Whilst thus prevented 
from visiting her Friends, Margaret addressed 
several excellent epistles to them. ‘The first 
appears to have been one to Friends general- 
ly. A few extracts may show the spirit she 
was in :— 

* Be ye built upon the sure foundation, that 
ye may stand unmoved. Put on the armour 
of God, that ye may be strong, and able to 
stand in the day of trial. Let none look at 
the loss of outward things, neither fear what 
man can do unto you. In grace, establish 
your hearts, that ye “be not soon shaken nor 
led captive by the temptations and snares of 
the enemy. That the Life being preserved in 
you all, with it ye may be seasoned and sanc- 
tified; have your lamps trimmed, and be 
ready to enter the marriage chamber. 






“ If any that hath professed the Truth, turo 
to the pollutions of the world, and cause the 
way of God to be evil spoken of, and his name 
dishonoured,—wrath shall pursue them,—sor- 
row and trouble shall compass them about, 
and confusion shallcover them. But ye chil- 
dren, in whose hearts it is to do the Lord’s 
will, who are indeed what ye profess to be, 
Israelites in whom there is no guile,—for you 
the Lord will appear; he will plead your 
cause with your enemies, and make his arm 
bare for your deliverance. Fear not, neither 
be dismayed. Our King reigneth, and of his 
dominion there shall be no end. In righteous- 
ness shall his sceptre be established, and unto 
him shall the powers of darkness bow. By 
the sword of the Spirit shall his enemies be 
scattered and fall. But as trees planted by 
the river side ye shall grow, with the dew of 
Hermon ye shall be watered, with everlasting 
dignity ye shall be crowned, who in single- 
ness and uprightness of heart wait upon the 
Lord, and do his will. Yea, blessed shall ye 
be who are willing to forsake all and follow 
the Lamb whithersoever he goeth. For you 
the Crown immortal is prepared ;—in the 
kingdom that has no end shall your inherit- 
ance be.” 

The second epistle commences thus :— 

“Dear Friends, Brothers and Sisters,— 
who in the light of the Lord dwell, who by 
his power are preserved in faithfulness, inno- 
cence, and patience. Grace, mercy and 
peace be multiplied unto you all, from our 
Lord Jesus Christ, the fountain from whence 
light and life come. To you my love flow- 
eth forth, and in the eternal unity I am one 
with you. Even here do we meet often 
together, and although we are many members, 
yet we are but one body. At one fountain do 
we drink, at one table we feed ;—by the word | 
of life we are engrafted into the true Vine, 
and are made partakers of the virtue that 
flows from the root.” She concludes thus,— 
‘In the time by Him determined the Lord will 
assuredly plead the cause of the innocent, and 
execute his righteous judgments upon the 
workers of iniquity, who shall receive their 

reward according to their doings. Ye who 
serve and worship the living God, who cannot 
bow to the wills of men, but are willing to 
suffer for righteousness sake, great shall be 
your reward. Peace, rest, and joy shall be 
your portion for evermore who indure these 
trials. Ye shall come forth as pure gold, 
which by the fire is tried seven times. God 
shall honour you, and fill your hearts with 
joy, and your tongues with living praises.” 

The following short epistle appears to have 
closed her labours in this line during that 
confinement :— 

“ Dear Friends :—In the love of the Lord 

I salute you, and my desire is, that ye may be 

found in well doing, that ye may witness 

_ with God, and joy in the Holy Ghost. 

riends, in that which leads out of the earth, 

and all visible things up unto the invisible 
God, let your minds be stayed. 

“The Lord strengthen and raise up his 
own seed in you, that you may be found to his 
praise and glory. Marcaret Riper. 
“ From Appleby Prison, the 16th of Third mo., 1661.” 
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At this time of peculiar trial in Westmore- manuscript copies of it in several of the public 


land, almost all the principal Friends were in| libraries. A translation, however, of the New 
prison, A letter from Stephen Hubersty, one | Testament, by Wickliffe, was printed by —— 


of those confined, to Francis Howgill, inter- 





Lewis, in 1731. 


J. de Trevisa, who died 


estingly sets forth the patience, innocence, and | about 1398, is also said to have translated the 


constancy of the sufferers :— 
“ Kendal, 9th of Twelfth month, 1660. 


““My dear and well beloved Friend and 
Brother in the Lord !—My dear and everlast- 
ing love in the Lord Jesus Christ is unto 
thee, and to our brethren, knowing assuredly, 
that thou art a pillar in the church of our 
God, whereof Christ Jesus is the Head, who 
is the Head of principalities and powers, and 
is our Head, God blessed forever and ever. 
Amen. To whom the saints owe subjection 
in all things, who is become our exceeding 
great reward, and portion forever. Dearly 
doth my soul salute thee, and embrace thee 
in the Spirit of Life, and in God’s holy cove- 
nant, in which the faithful are united and 
joined firmly together, in this day of trial and 
sufferings, which is come upon many to try 
their faith and patience, and who will stand 
by the Lord, and who will not. And this we 
are assured, and that from the Lord, that we 
are innocent and harmless as lambs, and had 
no such thing in our heart, for which they seem 
to accuse us, and for which we thus suffer, and 
are haled to prison, and persecuted. O Lord, 
lay not this sin to their charge. We are 
clear, God knows, and redeemed out of wars, 
and that for which they pretend to lay this 
heavy yoke and bondage upon us, though we 
are free in the Lord, and we know that we 
are delivered from the evil to come, though 
we suffer. Friends here aways are pretty 
well generally, as far as [ know, through 
great sufferings and spoilings. The Lord 
give all patience to persevere unto the end, 
that we may inherit eternal life, and that 
crown of glory which is in the Lord’s hand 
for the faithful; and God give us patience, we 
knowing that in heaven there is laid up a bet- 
ter and more enduring substance. Friends of 
Kendal have been tossed up and down, of 
which it is likely thou hast heard, and divers 
taken out of Preston meeting, and with some 
of Kendal carried to Appleby. Underborough 
meeting, has escaped yet pretty well, only 
Miles B. was taken at Kendal. God's love is 
| large to us, and, I believe, we shall not start 
aside like a broken bow. May the Lord give 
us courage to go through that suffering which 
he permits to come upon us,—which I hope 
in time may tend to some of our good. So 
God Almighty be with us, and keep us for- 
ever. Amen. And let thy prayers be to 
God for us, that we may be preserved if hard- 
er trials come. So, dear Francis, farewell, 

whom I much honour in the Lord. 
“Tam thy loving and dear Friend, whom 
thou knowest, 











































Srernen Hvupersty.” 
(To be continued.) 


THE ENGLISH BIBLE. 


The first English Bible we read of was that 
translated by J. Wickliffe, about the year 
1360, but never printed, though there are 






whole Bible ; but whether any copies of it are 
remaining does not appear. 
Bible in our language was that translated by 
W. Tindal, assisted by Miles Coverdale, 
printed abroad in 1526 ; but most of the co. 
pies were bought up and burnt by Bishop 
Tonstal and Sir Thomas More. Tindal’s first 
publication only contained the New Testa- 
ment, and was revised and republished by him 
in 1530. The prologues and prefaces added 
to it, reflect on the bishops and clergy; but 
this edition was also suppressed, and the copies 
burnt. 
finished the whole Bible, except the Apocra- 
pha, and printed it abroad ; but, while he was 
afterwards preparing a second edition, he was 
taken up and burnt for heresy in Flanders. 
On Tindal’s death, his work was carried on 
by Coverdale and John Rogers, (superinten- 
dant of an English church in Germany, and 
the first martyr in the reign of Queen Mary,) 
who translated the Apocrapha, and revised 
Tindal’s translation, comparing it with the 
Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and German, and ad- 
ding prefaces and notes from Luther’s Bible. 
He dedicated the whole to Henry VIII., in 
1537, under the borrowed name of Thomas 
Matthews; whence this has been usually 
called Matthews’s Bible. 
Hamburgh, and license obtained for pub- 
lishing it in England, by the favour of arch- 
bishop Cranmer, and the bishops Latimer and 
Shaxton. 


The first printed 


In 1532, Tindal and his associates 


It was printed at 


The first Bible printed by authority in Eng- 


land, and publicly set up in churches, was the 
same Tindal’s version, revised and compared 
with the Hebrew, and in many places amend- 
ed by Miles Coverdale, afterwards bishop of 
Exeter ; and examined after him by archbish- 
op Cranmer, who added a preface to it; 
whence this was called Cranmer’s Bible. It 
was printed by Grafton, of the largest volume, 
and published in 1540 ; and, by a royal proc- 
lamation, every parish was obliged to set one 
of the copies in their church, under the penal- 
ty of forty shilling a month; yet, two years 
after, the popish bishops obtained its suppres- 
sion by the king. 


It was restored under Ed- 
ward VI., suppressed again under Queen 
Mary’s reign, and restored again in the first 
year of Queen Elizabeth, and a new edition 
of it given in 1562. Some English exiles at 
Geneva, in Queen Mary’s reign, viz., Cover- 
dale, Goodman, Gilbie, Sampson, Cole, Wit- 
tingham, and Knox, made a new translation, 
printed there in 1560, the New Testament, 
having been printed in 1557; hence called 
the Geneva Bible, containing the variations of 
readings, marginal annotations, &c., on ac- 
count of which it was much valued by the 
Puritan party in that and the following reigns, 
Archbishop Parker resolved on a new transla- 
tion for the public use of the church, and en- 
gaged the bishops, and other learned men, to 
take each a share or portion; these being 
afterwards joined together and printed, with 
short annotations, in 1568, in large folio, made 
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what was afterwards called the Great English 
Bible, and commonly the Bishops’ Bible. In 
1589, it was also published in octavo, in a 
small, but fine black letter; and here the 
chapters were divided into verses, but with- 
out any breaks for them, in which the method 
of the Geneva Bible was followed, which was 
the first English Bible where any distinction 
of verses was made. [t was afterwards print- 
ed in large folio, with corrections, and several 
prolegomena, in 1572: this is called Matthew 
Parker’s Bible. ‘The initial letters of each 
translator’s name were put at the end of his 
part; e. gr. at the end of the Pentateuch W. 
E., for William Exon, that is, William, bish- 
op of Exeter, whose allotment ended there ; at 
the end of Samuel, R. M., for Richard Mene- 
vensis, or bishop of St. David’s, to whom the 
second allotment fell; and the like of the 
rest. The archbishop oversaw, directed, ex- 
amined, and finished the whole. This trans- 
lation was used in the churches for forty 
years, though the Geneva Bible was more 
read in private houses, being printed above 
twenty times in as many years. King James 
bore it an inveterate hatred on account of the 
notes, which, at the Hampton court confer- 
ence, he charged as partial, untrue, seditious, 
&c. The Bishop’s Bible, too, had its faults. 
The king frankly owned that he had seen no 
good translation of the Bible in English ; but 
he thought that of Geneva the worst of all. 
After the translation of the Bible by the 
bishops, two other private versions had been 
made of the New Testament; the first by 
Laurence Thompson, from Beza’s Latin edi- 
tion, with the notes of Beza, published in 
1582, in quarte, and afterwards in 1589, vary- 
ing very little from the Geneva Bible; the 
second by the Papists at Rheims, in 1584, 
called the Rhemish Bible, or Rhemish trans- 
lation. These, finding it impossible to keep 
the people from having the Scriptures in their 
vulgar tongue, resolved to give a version of | 
their own, as favourable to their cause as 
might be. It was printed on a large paper, 
with a fair letter and margin; one complaint 
against it was, its retaining a multitude of 
Hebrew and Greek words, untranslated, for 
want, as the editors express it, of proper and 
adequate terms in the English to render them 
by; as the words azymes, tunike, holocaust, 
prepuce, pasche, &c.; however, many of the 
copies were seized by the queen’s searchers, 
and confiscated ; and Thomas Cartwright was 
solicited by Secretary Walsingham to refute 
it; but, after a good progress made therein, 
Archbishop Whitgift prohibited his further 
proceeding, as judging it improper that the 
doctrine of the church of England should be 
committed to the defence of a Puritan; and 
appointed Dr. Fulke in his place, who refuted 
the Rhemists with great spirit and learning. 
Cartwright’s refutation was also afterwards 
published in 1618, under Archbishop Abbot. 
About thirty years after their New Testa- 
ment, the Roman Catholics published a trans- 
lation of the Old at Douay, 1609 and 1610, 
from the Vulgate, with annotations, so that 
the English Roman Catholics have now 
the whole Bible in their mother tongue ; 
though, it is to be observed, they are forbid- 


den to read it without a license from their| 
superiors. 

The last English Bible was that which pro- 
ceeded from the Hampton court conference, | 
in 160%, where, many exceptions being made | 
to the Bishop’s Bible, King James gave order 
for a new one; not, as the preface expresses 
it, for a translation altogether new, nor yet) 
to make a good one better; or, of many good | 
ones, one best. Fifty-four learned men were 
appointed to this office by the king, as appears 
by his letter to the archbishop, dated 1604, 
which being three years before the transla- 
tion was entered upon, it is probable seven of 
them were either dead, or had ceclined the 
task, since Fuller’s list of the translators 
makes but forty-seven, who, being ranged 
under six divisions, entered on their province 
in 1607. It was published in 1611, with a 
dedication to James, and a learned preface, 
and is commonly called King James’s Bible. 
After this, all the other versions dropped, and 
fell into disuse, except the epistles and gos- 
pels in the Common Prayer Book, which were 
still continued according to the bishop’s trans- 
lation, till the alteration of the liturgy in 1661, 





served late in the evening of the 23d ult. A 
correspondent of the New Haven Daily Her- 
ald, of the 29th ult., received last evening, 
after giving some valuable particulars of the 
duration, motion, and extinction of the meteor, 
calls for similar information from other parts 
of the country. A meteor of similar descrip- 
tion was seen nearly at the same moment of 
absolute time, by an individual in this place, 
under such circumstances as leave no doubt of 
its being the same, With the relative posi- 
tion of the moon and the meteor, in connec- 
tion with terrestrial objects seen from the 
point of observation, 1 have been enabled to 
obtain very nearly its apparent position among 
the stars on its first appearance ; also the line 
of its progress, and the point at which it be- 
came extinct. Although the meteor, as | 
shall show, was much nearer to New Haven 
than to Nantucket, yet it is quite probable 
that the observer here saw it a few seconds 
earlier, than the observer at New Haven, in- 
asmuch as his eyes were fixed on the region 
in which it first became visible. Blazing up 
at once, and, at first without perceptible mo- 
tion, it seemed like the birth of a new planet. 





and the psalms and hymns, which are to this| After two or three seconds its motion was 
day continued as in the old version. The judi-| perceptible, and increased till the moment of 
cious Selden, in his Table-Talk, speaking of its dissolution. The observer has since com- 
the Bible, says, ‘ ‘The English translation of| pared the recollected period with the beats of 
the Bible is the best translation in the world,|a chronometer, and estimates the time of its 
and renders the sense of the original best,| visibility at nine seconds. Observations on 


taking it for the English translation the Bish-| meteors, unexpectedly seen, are necessarily 


op’s Bible, as well as King James’® The 


re and indefinite, in reference to time and 


translators in King James’s time took an ex-! position, but a clear investigation of all the 
cellent way. ‘That part of the Bible was| circumstances of this meteor, as seen at New 
given to him who was most excellent in such | Haven and at Nantucket, will result, I have no 
a tongue, (as the Apocrapha to Andrew | doubt, in furnishing the means of a very close 
Downs,) and then they met together, and one | approximation to its distance and magnitude, 
read the translation, the rest holding in their | imperfect as the details of the data may be; 
hands some Bible, either of the learned | and I invite the observer at New Haven to a 
tongues, or French, Spanish, or Italian, &c.| more minute comparison of the observations 
If they found any fault they spoke ; if not,|at that place, and herewith furnish him with 
he read on.” [King James’s Bible is that|such particulars as, with great care, I have 
now read by authority in all the churches in| been able to collect. The time of its appear- 
Britain.] Notwithstanding, however, the ex-| ance, as seen here, was about twelve minutes 
cellency of this translation, it must be ack-| past ten, mean time, at this meridian, occupy- 
nowledged that our increasing acquaintance |ing that point of the heavens whose right 
with oriental customs and manners, and the | ascension is 192 degrees 30 minutes, and de- 
changes our language has undergone since /|clination 16 degrees South; its altitude was 
King James’s time, are very powerful argu-| 14 degrees ; its bearing South 524 degrees 
ments for a new translation, or at least a cor-| West ; its apparent motion from the left to 
rection of the old one. A very considerable | the right hand of the observer, or toward the 
change has been unwarrantably introduced | North, inclining to the horizon in an angle of 
into the text in the subsequent editions, by| 25 degrees, and very nearly parallel to the 
turning into italics what did not thus appear | ecliptic. The point of its extinction was very 
in the editio princeps, and several which fol-| near the 184th degree of right ascension, and 
lowed it; by means of which, numerous pas-|the 12th degree of South declination; its 
sages are rendered unavoidably perplexing to| bearing South 61 degrees 30 minutes West, 
the mere English reader. There have been|at an altitude of 11 degrees 20 minutes. No 
various English Bibles with marginal referen- | scintillations nor fragments were visible, and 
ces, by Canne, Hayes, Barker, Scattergood,|it left no train. At New Haven, says the 
Field, Tennison, Lloyd, Blayney, Wilson, | correspondent of the Herald, its bearing when 
Scott, and Bagster.—Encyclopedia R. K. first noticed, was South 3 degrees West, at 

ones an altitude of 22 degrees; it sailed slowly 
Eastward, and burst when South 85 degrees 
East, at an altitude of 16 degrees. Time of 
passage, two or three seconds.” 

Collating the observations of both places, I 
The appearance of a meteor of uncommon | have come to the following results, claiming 
magnitude and brilliancy was reported in|for them only the character of approxima- 
several New York papers, as having been ob-| tions, yet maintaining that they cannot be 








From the Nantucket Daily Inquirer. 
THE LATE METEOR. 
To the Editor of the Inquirer :— 








THE FRIEND. 


essentially wide of the truth. On its first|must be distinguished from love to truth,|captain’s name was Dudley, a native of Ire- 
appearance, it was 1014 miles from New| which influences a man to embrace it wherev-| land, aud distantly related to Elizabeth Dud- 


Haven, and 166 from Nantucket. When it | 
burst, it was 604 miles from New Haven, and 
1044 from Nantucket ; by the observations at 
New Haven, it burst when 17 miles, and by 
those of Nantucket 20 miles above the sur- 
face of the earth. Its course was North, 38 | 
degrees East, its mean progress 7 miles per | 
second. All observers agree that its apparent | 
magnitude exceeded that of the planet Venus) 
when nearest to the earth. Much of this is| 


er he finds it; and from true zeal, which is) 
an ardor of mind, exciting its possessor con- | 
scientiously to defend and propagate the prin- 
ciples he maintains with the meekness of wis- | 
dom. Bigotry is a kind of prejudice com-| 
bined with a certain degree of malignity. It) 
is thus exemplified and distinguished by a sen- | 
sible writer. ‘* When Jesus preached, preju- | 
dice cried, Can any good come out of Naza- 
reth? Crucify him, crucify him, said bigotry. 


ley, and was considered a skilful seaman. 
How striking the circumstance that this 


dear Friend was thus permitted to terminate 


his valuable life in the arms of his friends, for 
he was caught by the Friend who sat near him 
as he was sinking, having stood up, probably, 
to take an affectionate leave of those with 
whom he had long mingled in sweet fellow- 
ship, and from whom, for a season, he expect- 
ed to be separated for the work’s sake. And 


undoubtedly due to its brilliancy ; yet, if we| Why whatevil hath he dune? replied candor.” | how awful are these events, in which so many 


allow one half of the angle which it seemed | Bigotry is mostly prevalent with those who 
to subtend, to be entirely spurious, its real are ignorant; who have taken up principles 


diameter could not have been less than 100) without due examination, and who are natu-| 


feet, nor its contents, if spherical, less than | rally of a morose and contracted disposition. 


500,000 cubic feet; and but for the resist-|[t is often manifested more in wnimportant| passengers of the steam vessel. 
ance of the atmosphere which first ignited and | 
finally dissipated it, this huge body, solid or|than the essentials of it. Simple bigotry is| 
gaseous, would have reached the earth, a|the spirit of persecution, without the power ;| 


few miles north-east of Block Island. 


Ww. M. 
Seventh month 9th, 1844. 
— 
THE WORM'S DEATH SONG. 
BY F. 8. KEY. 


O let me alone—I've a work to be done 
That can brook not a moment’s delay ; 
While yet I breathe, I must spin and weave, 
And may rest not night or day. 


Food and sleep I may never know, 
Till my blessed work be done, 

Then my rest shall be sweet, in the winding sheet, 
That around me I have spun. 


Ihave been a base and groveling thing, 
And the dust of the earth, my howe ; 

But now J know, that the end of my wo 
And the day of my bliss is come. 


In the shroud I make, this creeping frame 
Shall peacefully die away, 

But its death shall be new life to me, 
In the midst of its perished clay. 


I shall wake, I shall wake—a glorious form 
Of brightness and beau'y to wear; 

I shall borst from the gloom of my opening tomb, 
And breathe in the balmy air. 


I shall spread my new wings to the morning sun, 
On the summer's breath I’ll live, 

I will bathe me whcre, in the dewy air, 
The flowers their sweetness give. 


I will not touch the dusty earth, 
I'll spring to the brightening sky, 

And free as the breeze, wherever I please, 
Ou joyous wings I'll fly. 

And wherever I go timid mortals may know, 
That like me from the tomb they shall rise ; 

To the dead shall be given, by signal from heaven, 
A new life and new home in the skies. 


Then let them like me make ready their shrouds, 
Nor shrink from the mortal strife; 
And like me they shall sing, as to heaven they spring, 
Death is not the end of liie. 
—- 


BIGOTRY. 


sentiments, or the circumstantials of religion | 


persecution is bigotry, armed with power, and | 
carrying its will into act. ‘“ We have a law, | 
and by our law he ought to die.” As it is the | 
effect of ignorance, so it is the nurse of it, 
because it precludes free inquiry, and is an 
enemy to truth; it cuts also the very sinews 
of charity, and destroys moderation and mu- 
tual good will. 
makes of men’s minds, our own ignorance, the 


liberty all men have to think for themselves, | 
the admirable example our Lord has set us of | 


If we consider the different | 





a contrary spirit, and the baneful effects of 
this disfosition, we must at once be convinced 
of its impropriety. How contradictory is it to 
sound reason, and how inimical to the peace- 


ful religion we profess to maintain as: Chris- | 


tians. When the disciples asked him if they 


should call fire down from heaven, as Elias} 


|immortal souls are suddenly called into the 
presence of the great Creator and Judge. 

Edward Backhouse, Jr., is of course the 
only survivor of those who were to form the 
William 
Backhouse was the next younger brother of 
our late friend Jonathan Backhouse. 


| 


A friend has placed at our disposal the 
Nantucket Daily Inquirer of 13th instant. 
From it we have transferred to our pages an 
article descriptive of a recent brilliant meteor, 


| seen nearly at the same point of time at New 


York, New Haven, and Nantucket. To the 
scientific portion of our readers at least, the 
article will doubtless be acceptable. We re- 
cognize in the signature a valued friend 
who has more than once contributed to our 
columns. 


WANTED, 


An apprentice to the retail Drug and 
Apothecary business, Inquire at this office. 
SSS, ee 


Diep, on the 20th of the Fourth month last, in the 








did, and consume those who did not receive | 6°d year of her age, Ecten McCarty, a member and 
their Lord, “ Jesus answered, Ye know not | Minister of Elklands Particular and Maney Monthly 


what manner of spirit ye are of ; the Son of 


man came not to destroy men’s lives, but to} 


save them.” —Exztract. 


Meeting, after a short but severe illness. She had been 
a bright and shining example of fuithfulness in the dis. 
charge of her various duties, both social and religious ; 
and although her services, as,a minister, were mostly 
confined within the limits of her own Quarterly Meet- 
ing, yet she visited, in the love of the gospel, most ‘of 
the mectings of Friends in Upper Canada, to the peace 


The losses by the flood in the great valley lof her own mind, and the satisfaction of her friends. 


of the Mississippi, are estimated at no less 
than nine millions of dollars. This must pro- 
duce an effect which will be felt, more or less, 
throughout the country.— Phil. Inquirer. 


THE FRIEND. 


SEVENTH MONTH, 27, 1844. 





Private correspondence informs that Wm. 
Backhouse, a minister belonging to Darling- 
ton Meeting, Eng., after having obtained the 
requisite certificates for the purpose of prose- 
cuting a religious visit to Norway, suddenl 
expired in the meeting. He and his nephew 


| Edward Backhouse, Jr., had taken their pas- 


| sage in the steamer Manchester, and were to 


Bigotry consists in being obstinately and| have sailed on the day this dear Friend was 
perversely attached to our own opinions; or,| buried. The steamer left Hull with from 
as some have better described it, “a tenacious | fifty to seventy passengers, and in a great 
adherence to a system or opinion, adopted | storm of wind went down at the mouth of the 
without investigation, and defended without | Elbe, and all on board perished. The captain 
argument, accompanied with a malignant in-|and mate were sober steady men, and said to 
tolerant spirit towards all who differ.” 


It|have been members of our Society. The 


She divers times visited the fumilies of Muncy Moiithly 

| Meeting, being qualified for that important service. 
She was a faithful and diligent visiter of the sick and 
afflicted,- being peculiarly fitted to enter into their 
feelings, and administer suitably to both body and 
mind, During her illness she manifested much resig- 
nation, several times expressing, she had no prospect of 
recovery ; and near the close, she said, “ I feel resigned 
and willing to go.” Thus she continued in a peaceful 
and composed state of mind, until she quictly pussed 
away, giving evidence that she was prepared for the 
solemn change; and though her removal has left a 
Usnk in her family, meeting, and neighbourheod, 
which will long be felt, yet they have the consoling 
evidence, that their loss is her eternal gain, and that 
concerning her the Scripture language may be applicd, 
“ Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord ; yea, saith 
| the Spirit, for they rest from their labours, and their 
works do follow them.” 


, at Nantucket, Fourth month 12th, 1844, after 

a long and painful illness, which she bore with Chris- 
lian patience and resignation, Mary, widow of Tris- 
tram Folger, aged 83 years and five months; a res- 
pected member of Nantucket Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. 


anne 
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